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“Everything is Relative” 


WARDER H. Capsury, Instructor in Philosophy 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


The belief that everything is relative in matters of morals is 
common among college students. But it is not the creed of sophomores 
alone. Many of their elders both inside and outside the teaching pro- 
fession regard ethical relativism as the only possible viewpoint for an 
enlightened and cosmopolitan citizen. Obvious cultural differences 
and the ideal of tolerance support such a /aissez-faire attitude. On the 
other hand, some members of a community deplore such a belief as an 
invitation to moral chaos. The relativist seems to them a libertine 
disguised as a champion of liberty. Thus, they call for a return to the 
Faith of our Fathers, the Ten Commandments, or some other tran- 
scendental Absolute. But for both sides the issues at stake involve the 
moral education of our youth and the future of our nation. 

What light can a student and teacher of philosophy throw upon 
this dispute which goes to the very core of our daily discussions about 
moral practices and practical policies? He might begin by pointing 
out that ethical relativism is not especially modern. Many centuries 
ago in Athens, the center of the then civilized world, the varieties of 
manners and mores were known to all, through commercial contacts 
with other cultures and through the writings of Herodotus. Protagoras 
and other sophist teachers proclaimed to all who could afford their 
tuition fees that man is the measure of all things — including right and 
wrong. Then, too, did the old folk sadly shake their heads, despair of 
their sons, and worry about the future of their society whose moral 
foundations seemed to be crumbling. 

‘But as the traditional codes of history’s first democracy were dis- 
solving, a snub-nosed, barefooted Socrates was quietly conversing with 
bl who would freely listen, gently urging that the life worth living and 
the true welfare of the republic can find a secure ground only in rea- 
soned beliefs. In a world that appears always to be changing, a percep- 
tive analysis of experience, critical self-examination, and a desire to 
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discover the coherent unity of fact and value can reveal unchanging 
realities. Wrong-doing and moral disintegration, he declared, always 
spring from ignorance. 

Both then and now, a philosopher is primarily interested in 
whether a proposed belief is true. And no one of the teachers of the 
Problems of Philosophy does not feel the challenge of that student who 
interrupts the caim of his classes by asserting, “‘Everything is relative.” 
And he is sensitive to the disquieting puzzlement that the confusion 
in morals evokes in the minds of the more thoughtful. In the following 
I outline some procedures and considerations which may at least 
begin to clarify such pronouncement and perplexities. 

But how, it may be asked, can we determine whether ethical rela- 
tivism is true? In brief, I suggest that we test its validity in the same 
general way we test the truth of a scientific hypothesis. Four related 
steps are involved: (1) What is the evidence, or reasons that serve as 
premises to justify the conclusion? (2) What, exactly, does relativism 
assert? (3) Does it follow logically from the evidence cited or reasons 
given? (4) As a check, assuming relativism to be true, are its corollaries 
and implications consistent with the rest of cur experience and beliefs? 
If it can be shown that ethical relativism fails to pass such scrutiny, 
then there is no need to discuss whether it encourages moral degenera- 
tion. For, as Socrates pointed out, it is unlikely that a man will act 
upon principles he sees to be in error. 

The evidence upon which ethical relativism is based are the 
obvious and plentiful instances of moral disagreement and practice. 
Different cultures, different epochs, and different individuals have 
conflicting moral standards. Anthropology, history, and a little expe- 
rience in the ways of the world assert that right and wrong are relative 
to place, time, and person. Hence, it is concluded, ‘‘Everything is 
relative.” 

Let us begin the examination of the truth of relativism by first 
asking what, precisely, it asserts. Three different versions of the theory 
are commonly suggested. The first is simply the observation that moral 
codes and conduct vary. Later it will be suggested that this is too 
simple to be true. But even if it is true, it is trivial, for it merely repeats 
as a conclusion to an argument what the premises have already stated. 

More frequently, the relativist draws an inference from the facts 
of cultural difference. These facts, he claims, show that right and 
wrong can only be determined by whatever a given culture says is 
right or wrong. For example, an American, in contrast with an ancient 
Aztec, believes that human sacrifice is wrong; he believes it is wrong 
because this is the belief of his society; and because it is the belief of his 
society it therefore 7s wrong. This version of relativism is really a stipu- 
lation of what makes right acts right, namely, the dictates of the so- 
ciety of which the individual is a member. What is common to all 
right acts is the moral approbation of the community. 
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But this puts the relativist who disagrees with the mores of his 
group, and who wishes to justify his unconventional behavior, in an 
awkward situation theoretically. For it implies that what he thinks is 
right is simply what his sociological background has determined, and 
what really is right for him is the standards of his culture. And it is 
precisely these two consequences which he wishes to deny. He con- 
tradicts himself by making an exception of himself to a theory that by 
definition applies to all people. The person who cites the courting 
customs of the South Sea Islanders to show that everything is relative 
does not thereby show that such customs are also morally correct for 
himself, but only that he would think they are if he were a South Sea 
Islander — which he is not. He forgets that we are to do as the Ro- 
mans do only when we are in Rome. To argue that an exception to 
one’s own cultural standards is morally justified because only social 
conventions can provide moral justification is to be victimized by 
muddled thinking. 

This suggests a third version of relativism, the claim that nothing 
is really right or wrong since all moral codes are conventional and 
arbitrary. Since no valid moral reason can be given against doing 
anything, everything is permissible. One can understand why stu- 
dents, chafing at the parental and social bit, might welcome such a 
view. 

But to accept this concept of relativism is also to accept its in- 
escapable implications, and these may well give pause. In the first 
place, no comparative judgments of value would be possible, since 
nothing is really good or bad at all. The relativist could not say that 
Hitler was a worse man than Socrates, or that the American way of 
life is better than the Soviet system. Indeed, he could not make moral 
judgments of any kind. If he be consistent, he cannot say what he is 
often most vociferous in claiming, that it is wrong for his society to 
impose its mores upon him. Only petulance could argue that it is 
wrong to compel conformity on the grounds that nothing is really 
right or wrong. 

Nor, paradoxically, could this type of relativist urge that his 
theory ought to be accepted because it is true. For this presupposes 
that reasonable men have an obligation to believe what is shown to be 
true. But according to relativism no obligations are genuine — which 
would include the obligation to acknowledge the truth. 

If the relativist still fails to see that he is silenced by his own sword, 
it might further be pointed out that if no valid moral reasons can be 
given against his doing as he pleases to others, no such reasons can be 
given for others not doing as they please to him. Moral immunity cuts 
both ways. In practice, if not in theory, this is dubious prudence — 
especially if you’re not very big! 

The fact of the matter is that the conclusions the relativist usually 
draws from the evidence he cites simply do not follow. One of the 
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basic laws of deductive reasoning is that the conclusions cannot con- 
tain anything not involved in the premises. And the relativist often 
breaks this rule of logical validity. As premises, he offers empirical 
observations about matters of fact, that moral standards vary with 
different cultures. And from these he infers a statement of a very differ- 
ent kind, namely, a statement about what ought to be, or what is 
really right. Logicians call this the fallacy of arguing from the “‘is” to 
the “ought,” from factual statements to moral judgments. There is 
something logically odd about the delinquent student who tries to 
convince his teacher that it is right for him to cheat because so many 
other people do. 

The more extreme relativist view, that nothing is really right or 
wrong, suffers from the same defect. ‘The fact that there are differences 
of opinion on moral matters does not logically imply that there are no 
objective moral standards at all. For it is logically possible that some 
people are unaware of such standards. The relativist is somewhat like 
a man who, seeing that the medical experts disagree on whether smok- 
ing is a cause of lung cancer, concludes there is no cause at all for such 
a disease. By itself, disagreement proves nothing, but it strongly sug- 
gests inadequate knowledge or fuzzy reasoning. 

The crux of the matter is that the plausibility of ethical relativism 
rests upon an incomplete analysis of the facts to which it appeals as 
evidence for its truth. Hasn’t the relativist exaggerated the disagree- 
ments on moral matters and neglected the far greater amount of uni- 
versal accord on judgments of good and bad? Are there many cultures 
in which wanton cruelty, murder of citizens, theft of property, and 
sexual violence are praiseworthy acts? Are there many cultures in 
which loyalty to the group, the careful nurture of children, creative 
artistic talent, and friendship are not prized? The agreement on some 
fundamental ends as worthy of approbation is nearly universal; the 
bald statement that all cultures vary in every respect is simply false. 

To be sure, some differences still remain. But just as advances in 
the sciences are made by more accurate observation, so a more careful 
analysis of specific examples of moral disagreement suggests a better 
explanation for such disagreements than the theory that there are no 
rational moral standards at all. Consider the ancient Aztecs, who each 
year with religious solemnity sacrificed their loveliest maidens to their 
pagan gods. To us such practices seem morally outrageous. But be- 
neath this ethical disagreement does there not lie a more fundamental 
disagreement of a non-moral kind, namely, about relevant facts? The 
Aztec rites were performed because it was believed that they would 
bring fertile crops. We do not believe that agricultural abundance is 
caused by capricious weather gods whom we can bribe with our 
comeliest damsels. In short, we differ in our attitudes toward human 
sacrifice because we differ in our beliefs about meteorological facts — 
and not, as the relativist claims, because there are no universal values. 
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Let us suppose that we agreed about the facts. Imagine, if you 
will, that we could visit this extinct civilization, and inform them of 
our dependable scientific knowledge about weather and fertilizers. 
When they came to realize that their rituals had absolutely no effect 
on the corn yield, would they continue the practice? Or, better still, 
suppose they could visit us, and could somehow show us that if we 
tossed the annual Miss America chosen at Atlantic City into the Grand 
Canyon, we could depend upon this to ward off stock market crashes. 
Would we not do so, and believe it was right? 

To take a live political issue: many people feel that too much of 
the welfare state will make a nation lazy, and be ruinous financially. 
Others vehemently disagree, although both sides are guided by “‘the 
good of the people.” The whole argument rests upon differences in the 
predicted consequences of alternative courses of social action. Facts 
of such large scope are difficult to verify, but if they could be depend- 
ably ascertained, would not the political disagreement on national 
policy largely evaporate? 

In short, we may suggest to the relativist who constantly appeals 
to quaint anthropological lore both that his conclusions are unwar- 
ranted and that the so-called moral disagreements are frequently 
better explained as disagreements about facts. It is knowledge, not 
time, that makes ancient good uncouth. 

Other examples suggest a slightly different application of the 
same point. The old adage that “there are many ways to skin a cat” 
illustrates the simple truth that there are often many different means 
that lead to the same end or goal. Which of these is best often depends 
upon the given situation. The student relativist often points to the 
polygamy of African bushmen to show that everything is relative. And 
he is right, in a way. The perils of jungle life require tight communal 
living to ensure safety. Against animal and cannibal enemies, many 
warriors are killed, leaving a surplus of women. Such single females 
and widows cannot, as in our country, get a job to support themselves. 
Perhaps, in this context, polygamy is the most effective means to much 
the same goals for human life that we prize — physical and economic 
security, the opportunity for all to enjoy the emotional and social 
advantages of family life, what, in a word, the Ladies Home Journal 
aptly calls “togetherness.” 

Another example: there is today much discussion about censor- 
ship of movies and comic books, with some arguing that it is right, 
some that it is wrong. Both sides agree that juvenile delinquency is 
undesirable. Those who favor censorship believe that exposure to 
violence and lust in the various public media encourages such traits 
in the young, that rigid control is the means of preventing unwanted 
ends. Those who oppose censorship suggest that delinquency has other 
causes, or that censorship itself produces other effects which all agree 
would be unwelcome. If the facts in question’could be settled, would 
not the dispute end? 
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Our main contention, then, is that most of the examples of moral 
disagreement to which the relativist points as evidence for his theory 
that nothing is right or wrong are more plausibly explained by showing 
that they issue from differences in beliefs about facts, or in the choice 
of means to agreed-upon ends. 

But not all moral disagreements are so accounted for. There are 
some differences about ultimate and mutually incompatible goals. 
Democracy itself is a dynamic working compromise between freedom 
and security; we cannot have both completely, and we do not want to 
dispense with either. More personally, each of us as teachers would 
like to take the time to do the research to make a contribution to the 
growing knowledge in our chosen field; on the other hand, good teach- 
ing takes time, and we would like some leisure for our families, our 
vacations, and our hobbies. Does this prove that everything is relative? 
Not at all. It only makes clear the fact that every man and every nation 
has some hard choices to make between universally recognized values 
that are mutually exclusive. The relativist himself cannot evade such 
decisions: he cannot “have his cake and eat it too.” 

To have shown that a naive ethical relativism is false is barely the 
beginning of a constructive approach to the business of being intelli- 
gent about the living of our lives. But this discussion does indicate the 
essential unity of our University’s motto — Learning, Virtue, and 
Piety — and the role of the University in eliminating the ignorance 
from which much evil springs and in building the knowledge essential 
for the achievement of every other good. For some, this consists mainly 
of teaching the facts. As a teacher of philosophy, my concern is to 
teach students how to think clearly about the facts, to be sensitive to 
alternative explanations of them and to alternative inferences to be 


drawn from them. Does the moral education of our youth require 
anything more? 


Humility provides everyone, even him who despairs in solitude, with the 
strongest relationship to his fellow man, and this immediately, though, of 
course, only in the case of complete and permanent humility. It can do this 
because it is the true language of prayer, at once adoration and the firmest of 
unions. The relationship to one’s fellow man is the relationship of prayer, the 
relationship to oneself is the relationship of striving; it is from prayer that one 
draws the strength for one’s striving. 


FRANZ KAFKA 
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France a la Saint Médard 


Rozsert Bruce CARLIsLE* 


There is a legend in France, 
like our legend of Saint Swithin, 
which says that if it rains on the 
day of Saint Médard in June, it 
will rain for forty days thereafter. 
But the French legend, unlike 
ours, has an escape clause. There 
will be rain for forty days unless it 
is clear on the day of Saint Barna- 
by, three days later. As a two- 
year stay in France came to a 
close over the 1956 Saint Médard 
week-end, the legend began to 
assume symbolic proportions for 
me. Much of what had already 
happened, and much which has 
since happened, becomes more 
understandable in the light of the 
legend. 

Although my work was histori- 


cal research, and much of my 
time was spent in libraries and 
archives, it was impossible while 


living in Paris and _ traveling 
through the provinces not to 
assume the attitude of the sociolo- 
gist or the cultural anthropologist. 
It was impossible to ignore the 
dictum of these workers that a 
society and its culture should be 
understood in their own terms, 
impossible not to be angry at 
American lack of comprehension 
of those terms, but also impossible 
to deny that by its own terms 
France in these last two crucial 
years has been untrue to herself. 
That violence would follow on 
self-betrayal was being widely 
predicted, not by outsiders, but 


*Robert B. Carlisle is Instructor in Social 
Relations, Junior College, Boston University. 


by a growing number of the 
French themselves, as _ spring 
moved into last year’s eventful 
summer. 

A review of some of the prob- 
lems facing the French today, and 
the strains which these problems 
place upon the Frenchman’s con- 
cept of himself, may provide a 
clearer understanding of a prob- 
lem in which the United States 
has played a role and in which 
she must continue to play a role. 
Such role playing can be as effec- 
tive as it must be only if there is 
sufficient appreciation of the Saint 
Médard outlook, not merely in 
regard to the weather, but as it 
affects France’s fatalism about her 
role in the world. Americans tend 
to regard governmental instabil- 
ity as France’s primary problem. 
Those who have read the remark- 
able book of Luthy, published in 
this country as France Against 
Herself, will recognize that the 
reverse is true. It is the immobil- 
ity to the point of paralysis, recog- 
nized by the French themselves, 
which is France’s primary prob- 
lem. 

But even if France could move 
she would still have two prob- 
lems. They are the same problems 
which she has had to face since 
the defeat of Napoleon in 1815: 
her economic well-being at home 
and a‘declining influence abroad. 
These two problems have co- 
habited long enough to produce 
numerous progeny bearing the 
names of Communism, Colonial- 
ism, Instability, Immobility, 
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Progress, and Decline. In con- 
temporary terms these are prob- 
lems attached to the neo-Fascism 
of a Poujade, the strength of the 
Revolutionary myth in France, 
the purely symbolic importance 
of an African Empire (grown less 
symbolic since the recent discov- 
ery of oil), and the concrete 
economic importance of its wine 
producers. The instability is a 
function of conflicting but equally 
unacceptable programs pointing 
to the solution of domestic eco- 
nomic ills or the liquidation of 
impossible colonial conflict. And 
the instability results finally in a 
paralysis which makes any action, 
any movement, no matter how 
irrational or uninspired, an end 
in itself. It is that kind of despera- 
tion which serves to explain both 
the persistence of the Mollet 
government and its leadership in 
what the French now regard as 
having been a mistaken Suez 
action. 

The source of the Colonial 
conflict is easy to find in the 
Frenchman’s picture of himself. 
He is the perennial revolutionary, 
always the heir to the freedoms 
for which his ancestors fought in 
1789. He is always seeking to 
extend this birthright which 
might sufficiently explain his at- 
traction to the Revolutionary 
aspects of Marxism. ‘The Revolu- 
tion has become an orthodoxy, 
and revolutionary attitudes bear 
the mark of conservatism to the 
point where the Communist farm- 
er of the South (doubly conserva- 
tive) will explain that he cast his 
Communist vote simply, and in 
accordance with the principles of 
1789, pour emmerder les pretres. 
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But precisely because he sees 
himself as a seeker for freedom, 
and the pre-eminent seeker in 
modern history, the Frenchman 
is quite sure that he is also the 
most civilized of modern men. 
This outlook is as true of Com- 
munism’s mainstay, the industrial 
worker who is more intelligent, 
literate, and aggressive than any 
other of his kind in Europe, as it 
is of France’s intellectuals. There 
is little doubt in his mind that 
where France is, there is civiliza- 
tion; where civilization is, there 
is freedom; and where there is 
freedom, there is France. It is 
therefore unthinkable to the 
Frenchman that France can rep- 
resent oppression, intolerance, 
and reaction, whence the neces- 
sity of projecting these qualities 
on a Nasser who, whatever his 
sins, cannot realistically be re- 
garded as an Hitlerian figure. 
The kind of action carried on 
against Egypt, ostensibly as a 
battle against Fascism, falls well 
within a_ traditional pattern. 
France reached her apogee when 
Napoleon imposed the principles 
of the Revolution on a prostrate 
Europe. Bringing civilization by 
force to the barbarians is for the 
Frenchman a high and serious 
duty. What may seem a logical 
absurdity has its own logic in a 
deeply felt need. Without some 
such explanation of popular 
moods and traditions the action 
of the Government (and a Social- 
ist-led Government at that) would 
have been a mystery in a modern 
democracy — even in a modern 
democracy which quite literally 
invests its sovereignty in its elected 
assembly. The Saint Médard prin- 
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ciple was at work here as else- 
where. France’s Algerian problem 
has not been solved, nor has her 
Moroccan problem. Warfare, 
which France cannot afford, was 
to be eliminated by a war which 
she could not carry on alone. 
English motives are as interesting 
as the French, and in the case of 
Suez they were not dissimilar, but 
they are here irrelevant. It was 
patently the hope of both nations 
that in a pinch America would see 
reason as they saw it. The hope, 
insofar as the French were con- 
cerned, rested on an unfortunate 
truth. High on the list of the un- 
civilized, in French thinking, is 
the American. Coupled with the 


Frenchman’s faith in his own cul- 
ture is a disbelief (not quite a 
contempt), in that of others. 
There is a feeling that the bar- 
barian must not only be taught, 
but that he can also be managed. 
It has been a matter of consider- 
able deception, therefore, to the 
French that they were not going 
to be followed in what they were 
happily able to interpret as a 
fight for freedom. They have 
perhaps forgotten that it was 
America which tutored France, 
and not France America, in fight- 
ing for freedom. Their forgetful- 
ness has made a drastic revision 
of the French self-concept neces- 
sary. 


Boston University Book Reviewed 
Japanese Society and Politics: The Impact of Social Stratification and Mobility on 


Politics, by Allan B. Cole.* Boston: Boston University Graduate School, 


1956, 158 pp., $1.50. 


WILLIAM VERHAGE** 


It is worthy of note that this first 
monograph in the Boston University 
Studies in Political Science deals 
with the Far East, an area which the 
University has not fully cultivated. 
We may emphasize the words of the 
author on how Japan has become a 
political “laboratory. ..almost with- 
out equal” for the study of ‘“‘experi- 
ence which can supply instruction for 
all other societies.” (p. 3) It is also 
notable that this study is inter-disci- 
plinary in nature. It is a report of 
research done on socio-economic con- 
ditions as well as political phenom- 

*Allan B. Cole is Professor of Far Eastern 
Affairs, The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University. 

**William Verhage is Professor of Political 


Economy, College of General Education, 
Boston University. 


ena. It undertakes to discuss the 
statics and dynamics of Japanese 
society in order to throw light upon 
political forces and developments. 
The editors are to be commended on 
the scope and nature of their selec- 
tion for the first publication. 

The problem of the impact of 
social stratification and mobility on 
Japanese politics is of more than 
academic interest. It pertains to the 
many issues regarding the political 
future of Japan and raises questions 
concerning democracy itself. Now 
that sovereignty is constitutionally 
vested in the people, the struggle for 
power in the Diet requires new align- 
ments and techniques. How does the 
status and role of the emperor, the 
old nobility, the Zaibatsu, the mili- 
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tary, the labor organizations, among 
others, bear upon these accommo- 
dations? Can democracy exist where 
strata impede freedom of opportun- 
ity in acquiring positions of power 
and wealth by merit? Specifically, is 
the Japanese social structure becom- 
ing sufficiently mobile to conform to 
our ideas of what makes constitu- 
tional democracy feasible? 

An American who resides in Japan, 
even for a short period, becomes 
aware that there are ways of ad- 
vancement and ways of arriving at 
decisions which seem devious and in- 
hibited, and so undemocratic. [It 
may have been this awareness which 
led SCAP to its determination to re- 
vise class structure.| To me _ the 
Japanese political scientists seemed 
unduly concerned with what they 
called ‘“‘mass democracy.” Their 
reading of critical texts on American 
politics by western authors served to 
confirm their intellectual [or class?] 
reservations. College students were 
eager to discuss the emotionally 
laden question regarding the position 
of the emperor. Thev rejected the 
constitutional assignment of “sym- 
bol.” They preferred some filial con- 
cept. They feared constitutional re- 
vision lest the office be used by 
‘“‘ultra-nationalist” groups. The feasi- 
bility of the two-party system was the 
issue most discussed, especially by 
westerners. Although the newspapers 
were inclined to lecture the members 
of the legislature as if they were not 
reasonable men, it was generally 
recognized that the difficulty was 
social. Here, too, the cause may be 
sought in stratification and the solu- 
tion in mobility. 

While everybody discusses these 
questions, few undertake to submit 
them to the rigors of scholarly analy- 
sis, or better still, empirical measure- 
ment. This study systematically re- 
views the changing character of most 
of the articulate social groups which 
have been on the stage since the 
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Meiji restoration. The purpose of the 
report is, in the words of the author, 
to “summarize concisely [the] main 
findings. ..from recent field studies 
and library research.” (p. 2) It 
brings together the pertinent data 
and calls attention to the develop- 
ments in mobility as well as the per- 
sistence of historic lines of stratifica- 
tion. Still, the conclusions on the 
dynamics of Japanese politics are no 
more definitive than those found in 
the general histories or in recent 
political texts. 

Following the introduction there 
is a chapter on the decline of the 
emperor and the peers. Much of this 
material deals with the period before 
the war of 1941. Since that war the 
brief facts are that the emperor has 
renounced his divinity and lost his 
legal powers, while the peers have 
lost their rank and their offices in the 
upper house. On the controversial 
issue of whether the emperor’s politi- 
cal position has actually been en- 
hanced or weakened, there is no ob- 
jective data. Neither is there specific 
data on what the deposed peers are 
now doing. The text does defend the 
retention of the emperor on the un- 
certain grounds of what might have 
happened. 

Achapter is devoted to the bureauc- 
racy and another to the military, 
because these have served as “‘ladders 
of vertical mobility.” There is little 
quantitative data, however, on who 
or how many climbed up or down. 
The fifth chapter deals with the ur- 
ban middle classes which have de- 
veloped with industrialization. This 
is perhaps the best chapter to show 
the changes in class structure and the 
political effects. The remaining chap- 
ters deal with the political activities 
of the “‘functional’’ classes of Zaibat- 
su, labor, and farmer and actually 
have little to say about mobility. The 
chapter on the countryside brings 
together a great deal of material on 
the effects of the land reform pro- 
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gram and points out the limited 
change in political alertness and 
affiliation which has resulted. 

The absence of quantitative data 
leaves the nature and extent of the 
impact in the discussion stage. Per- 
haps statistical measurement is not 
possible at present. It appears to 
have been outside the scope of the 
project. But tabular computations 
and case histories are so much a part 
of sociological works on mobility 
that one is surprised not to find them. 
They are seriously needed in the 
analysis of the Trends in Japan. It 
would be helpful to know what inter- 
pretations and predictions can not be 
substantiated. 

The limitations of the data and 
conclusions can be abundantly il- 
lustrated. It may be sufficient to call 
attention to the chapter on the mili- 
tary. Certainly the political role of 
the armed services in the past is 
common knowledge and the fact 
that they served as channels of mo- 
bility for farmers and petty middle 
class elements is not news. The evi- 
dence of mobility given here is, at 
best, fragmentary. For example: “In 
1920, some 70% of the army was 
composed of farmers.” (p. 34) ‘““There 
were a few officers of general rank 
with peasant backgrounds.” (n. 5, 
p. 34) The chapter concludes with 
opinion on many related matters 
such as attitudes toward rearma- 
ment, plans for atomic energy devel- 
opment, and the dangers of revived 
militarism. (pp. 42-43) 

Since the matter is still in the dis- 
cussion stage, it may be permissible 
to stress the point on the relative 
importance of class in the dynamics 
of Japanese politics. Asian society 
does not fit easily into the western 
sociologist’s pattern of class as devel- 
oped in the industrial West. There is 
usually a very small, well-established 
ruling aristocracy and a large mass 
of village peasants. It has often been 


remarked that Asian countries lack 
the middle class which westerners 
regard so essential to their contem- 
porary institutions. It may be added 
that the feudal pattern also does not 
fit the situation well. Therefore, 
western writers on Asian societies 
find it necessary to explain how the 
family system and the personal and 
neighborhood (or groups within 
groups) ties create a social structure 
difficult for westerners, such as colon- 
ial and occupation administrators, to 
understand. So, Japan, despite its 
industrial and military advance, still 
defies the classifications and general- 
izations which westerners like to use. 
There are still channels of authority 
and roadblocks to independent ac- 
tion which are not readily apparent 
but which continue to operate effec- 
tively, even among the ostensibly 
westernized. 

This suggests that we may have to 
look beyond the barriers of old strata 
and functional classes in order to 
learn the statics of Japanese politics. 
The ties that bind are found in the 
family, Oyubun-Kobun, and Con- 
fucian traditions. It is within these 
lines of allegiance that decisions and 
appointments are made and com- 
municated. The mind of the Japanese 
politician, regardless of the strata 
from which he may have sprung, is 
not attuned to the give-and-take of 
parliamentary procedure. His think- 
ing and his training are not grounded 
on assumptions of the equality of 
individuals. He does not seek “‘unity 
in diversity” but in filial solidarity. 
It is doubtful whether the Japanese 
have yet achieved a_ sense-of-the- 
common strong enough to permit the 
battle of the forum. The basis of 
allegiance and affiliation lead to 
faction and to a dedicated adherence 
to the right or destiny as they see it. 
But this is just another opinion on the 
cross-currents of Japanese politics. 
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The Sacred Cantatas of Johann Ludwig Bach* 


ANGELA Maria JAFFE** 


Johann Ludwig Bach, the most gifted representative of the 
Meiningen branch of the Bach family, was born in the village of Thal, 
in Thuringia, on February 4, 1677. His father, Jacob, was the local 
cantor and schoolmaster. Like him, Johann Ludwig attended the 
Gymnasium at Gotha for five years and then studied Theology. His 
first position was that of cantor and schoolmaster in Salzungen. At the 
age of 22 he was called to serve at the Court of Saxe-Meiningen where 
he was appointed court cantor and master of the ducal pages in 1703. 
In 1711 he was elevated to the position of director of the court orches- 
tra. In the same year he married Maria Anna Rust by whom he had 
two sons, Samuel Anton and Gottlieb Friedrich, who became a famous 
portrait painter. Johann Ludwig died in 1731 and was buried in 
Meiningen on May 1 of that year. 

Of Johann Ludwig’s compositions nineteen cantatas, approxi- 
mately twenty motets, and an instrumental suite have been preserved. 
The manuscripts of the motets are today in the libraries of Templin/ 
Mark and Tiibingen and in Silesia. The manuscript of the instru- 
mental “Suite in G-Dur” can be found in the Deutsche Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Berlin. A secular ‘“Festival-Cantata’”’ was, previous to the sec- 
ond World War, in the possession of the Herzogliche Oeffentliche 
Bibliothek in Meiningen. The largest of Johann Ludwig’s works, the 
““Trauermusik,” written in 1724 on the death of his patron Duke 
Ernst Ludwig of Meiningen, rests today in the Westdeutsche Biblio- 
thek, Marburg. Of the seventeen liturgical cantatas the following are 
also in Marburg: “Siche, ich will meinen Engel senden,” ‘‘Der Herr 
wird ein Neues im Lande erschaffen,” “‘Die Weisheit kommt nicht in 
eine bosshafte Seele,’’ and “Durch sein Erkenntnis.”’ The other thir- 
teen cantatas are now in the possession of the Deutsche Staatsbibli- 
othek, Berlin. They are: ‘‘Gott ist unsre Zuversicht,” “‘Der Gottlosen 
Arbeit wird fehlen,” ‘‘Mache dich auf, werde Licht,’’* ‘““Darum will 
ich auch erwahlen,” ‘“Darum sdet euch Gerechtigkeit,”* “Ja, mir 
hastu Arbeit gemacht,”* “Er ist aus der Angst,’ “Er machet uns 
lebendig,” ‘‘Wie lieblich sind auf den Bergen,” ‘Und ich will ihnen 
einen einigen Hirten erwecken,”* ‘‘Die mit Tranen sien,” “Ich will 
meinen Geist,” and “‘Ich aber ging.” A handwritten copy of the four 
cantatas marked with an asterisk is in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

No comprehensive study of Johann Ludwig Bach’s cantatas has 
been made so far. Philipp Spitta discussed his motets in the book 
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Johann Sebastian Bach but touched the cantatas only superficially. 
Fritz Treiber published a short, general study of the cantatas as part 
of a condensation of his doctoral dissertation, ‘“‘Die thiiringisch-sach- 
sische Kirchenkantate zur Zeit des jungen J. S. Bach (1700-1723),” in 
Heft 2, Jahrgang 2, of the Archiev fiir Musikforschung, 1937. An incom- 
plete and generalized discussion can also be found in Karl Geiringer’s 
The Bach Family — Seven Generations of Creative Genius, 1954. 

The purpose of this writer’s dissertation was, therefore, to discuss 
and analyse in detail the seventeen liturgical cantatas and the ““Trau- 
ermusik” of Johann Ludwig Bach, to establish their place within the 
development of the cantata as a sacred musical form of the Baroque 
period, and to discover stylistic and technical devices and influences 
contained in them. 

The liturgical cantatas were intended for Lutheran feast days 
with movable as well as fixed dates. The handwriting of the manu- 
script scores and parts is that of Johann Sebastian Bach with the 
exception of “Die mit Tranen saéen” and the parts for Alto, Bass, 
oboes, horns, and possibly Tenor of ‘“‘Ich will meinen Geist.”’ The 
manuscripts are not dated; the transposition of the continuo down a 
major second suggests that Johann Sebastian intended to perform 
these cantatas in the Leipzig churches where the organs were tuned a 
major second higher than ““Kammerton.”’ That would put the date of 
copy between 1723 and 1750. 

The scoring is always for four-part mixed chorus with string or- 
chestra and continuo. Occasionally concertizing oboes and horns 
are added and once a second viola. 

The stylistic and formal characteristics are those of the Reform 
cantata which grew out of the older chorale cantata by admitting the 
da capo aria and the secco and accompagnato recitatives from the operatic 
medium and by substituting free composed melodies and texts and 
pure Bible verses for the chorale. This permitted an interpretive 
setting and gave the composer the freedom of individual development. 

Technical devices of the Italian School such as melodic sequences 
on text repetitions, melismatic interruptions of straight vocal lines in 
solo passages, and homophonic tutti chords separated by rests as 
introduction to fugal numbers are frequently employed. They were 
introduced into Germany by Heinrich Schiitz and became a charac- 
teristic feature of south German Catholic church music. 

The main stylistic features of Johann Ludwig’s compositions 
characteristic of the Reform cantata are the sectionalization and change 
of metre according to textual divisions; combination of different 
rhythms; thematic interchange between voices and instruments; 
entrance imitation between solo voice and continuo in recitatives; 
imitation between two-voice units; triadic progressions in the vocal 
line of recitatives; chromaticism in the setting of text passages dealing 
with death, sorrow, pain, tears, hell, and sin; the setting of these 
individual words to Neapolitan Sixth and diminished and augmented 
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interval leaps; melismatic treatment of all words or passages pertaining 
to joy, praise, glory, eternity, and peace; step-wise progressions denot- 
ing movement; ascending and descending lines on text passages im- 
plying upward or downward directions; frequent use of strings in 
parallel thirds; and the use of oboes, horns, or solo violin as concertizing 
instruments. 

The formal characteristics are the predominance of the da capo 
aria, the alternation between recitatives and arias or ariosi, and the 
final polyphonic chorus followed by a homophonic setting of a chorale. 
Ten of the seventeen cantatas are divided into two contrasting parts, 
the first to be presented before and the second after the sermon which 
acts as mediator. ‘here are no true instrumental introductions or 
codas of an independent nature. Repetitions of thematic materials or 
complete sections of the first part during the second often serve to 
achieve unity of form and feeling. 

The ‘“Trauermusik”’ combines the same stylistic and formal ele- 
ments as the liturgical cantatas, but on a larger scale. The work differ- 
enuates more clearly between recitative and arioso. All arias except 
two are in the da capo form. The transfer of musical ideas and complete 
sections from one part to another is very pronounced. 

The work is divided into three parts using verses 16-19 of Psalm 
116 as text. In Part II a poem and melody written by Duke Ernst 
Ludwig serve as textual and thematic sources. ‘The manuscript con- 
sists of 154 pages and is in an unidentified handwriting. 

The scoring is for two four-part mixed choruses, two orchestras, 
and two continuo. The first orchestra consists of strings throughout, 
the second changes from strings to flutes and oboes and to clarini, 
oboes, flutes, and tympano. The keyboard instruments called for are 
harpsichords. 

The use of the two vocal groups rarely develops an eight-part 
texture; if both are used simultaneously they usually double each 
other. In all eighteen works doublings between instruments and 
voices are frequent, especially in the final chorale sections. 

A comparison of different settings of identical texts by con- 
temporaries of Johann Ludwig with his cantatas shows not only a 
different approach to and interpretation of the words in each instance 
but also Johann Ludwig’s consistent emphasis of joyful and praising 
passages by means of melismatic lines. While great care is taken in the 
interpretive setting of sorrowful text sections, it is the happiness of 
passages dealing with eternal bliss, forgiveness of sin, and God’s love 
for man that receives the most extensive treatment. 

The fact that Johann Sebastian copied Johann Ludwig’ s cantatas 
indicates the esteem in which he held his older cousin’s work; it does 
not, however, warrant the conclusion that he was influenced by him. 
While many stylistic features are common to the music of both com- 
posers, it is in the works of Johann Ludwig that the Reform cantata is 
exclusively and outstandingly represented. 


